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INCREASED USE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL PROPERTY 



THOMAS JAMES RILEY, PH.D. 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 



Like many of our educational ideas, the plan of using public- 
school buildings and grounds after regular school hours and dur- 
ing vacation months seems to have originated in New England. 
But it was soon put into operation in the Middle Atlantic states, 
and has reached its highest development and greatest differentia- 
tion in New York city. Such increased use of school property 
has taken the form of evening schools, free lectures, evening 
recreation centers, and playgrounds. The magnitude of this 
movement marks it as significant. During the school year of 
1902-3, in the city of New York, there were registered in the 
evening and vacation schools almost one-fourth as many students 
as were registered in the day schools, and almost one-seventh as 
many teachers were employed; while an aggregate of two and 
one-half million people were reached by more than one thousand 
lecturers and instructors at the recreation centers, playgrounds, 
and lecture-halls. Chicago is far behind the first city of America 
in the absolute and relative extent of the increased use of public- 
school property ; but even there, as in all the other great cities of 
the country, this method of school extension has become very 
important. 

So great a movement must have vital causes and the promise 
of good things. Its less direct causes are found in certain general 
tendencies. The experience of American communities has 
demonstrated that the education of the youth cannot be left 
entirely to the home; for there it is often neglected, sometimes 
degraded, and usually incomplete. This same experience has 
proved that education cannot be intrusted alone or freely to the 
church. Acting on an eminent interest in their future welfare, 
the American states provide a free public-school system with com- 
pulsory attendance, and exercise a regulative control over private 
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and church schools. The assumption of such a prerogative creates 
the obligation to provide the best education for as many people as 
possible. The increased use of public-school property is the 
logical implication of the policy of free public education. 

The movement is the actualization of some of the implications 
of the industrial spirit and methods of the age that have taken so 
many activities from the home to public places, to shops and 
factories. If the education of the children has been taken from 
the home to the school, the mother has not been left behind ; her 
interests go with her children. Women have become the school- 
teachers. If the canning and preserving of fruits have been 
taken from the home, the women have tended to follow them. If 
weaving and sewing are now done in shops and factories, there 
the weavers and sewers are found. Other things have less evi- 
dently, though no less certainly, been taken from the home by 
this publicizing tendency. Machino-facture has greatly acceler- 
ated concentration of capital and industries, and congestion of 
population. These have taken women from their homes, and have 
crowded families into smaller quarters. The dwelling whence the 
mother goes for work, and where she spends only her tired hours, 
has become less a home. Social life and play have been taken 
away. And the public that has taken them away must return 
them to these people. The public playgrounds, the recreation 
centers, and the schoolhouse as a social center are the community's 
conscious effort to supplement the changed home. 

As a corollary of the above should be mentioned the convic- 
tion that has taken hold of many men, that the large amount of 
untaxed property represented by the school buildings, grounds, 
and apparatus was not being used in anything like the degree in 
which the successful business man uses his property. The argu- 
ment took the form : either tax the property or put it to larger 
use. 

Among the less direct causes of this movement should be men- 
tioned also the educational philosophy now prevailing in this 
country — a philosophy that may not inaptly be called that of the 
integral self. Time was when an educated man was one who 
knew a great many things, who studied so hard that he was weak 
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in body, and who had perhaps been so engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits that his emotional, aesthetic, and religious life was scarcely 
alive. Today no third of a man passes for a whole man. Man 
is not conceived as having a body, a mind, and a spirit ; as having 
an intellect, feelings, and a will ; but man is one being, manifest- 
ing under his several needs of experience now a physical, now a 
mental, and now a spiritual interest, or now a cognitive, now an 
affective, and now a volitional aspect. Or, better still, man is one 
being, a unitary life which as experiencer knows itself imme- 
diately only as a unit self, and which may through the activities 
of memory and imagination, of reflection, separate its experience 
into cognitive, affective, and volitional acts. Man is a bipartite or 
a tripartite being only to the observing mind, to the observer ; he 
is one unitary self to himself as experiencer. This conception of 
man, that makes his body dignified, and that exalts all that he is, 
has much to do with the recent increased attention to the health 
and training of the body. Recreation centers and playgrounds are 
part of the means for securing such a development, while this 
same philosophy demands that our system of education provide 
more adequately for the social and aesthetic culture of our people. 
Hence the social uses of the schoolhouses. 

The opening of public-school property for increased use is a 
further realization of the implications of democracy. Centraliza- 
tion and public control are consistent with democracy only when 
they secure greater universality and equality of opportunity. 
Powers and practices of a genuine democracy are institution- 
alized, are delegated to public authority, only when larger 
aggregates and juster proportions of the health, wealth socia- 
bility, knowledge, beauty, and rightness satisfactions are thereby 
secured to all members of the state. To regard all men as equal 
means to provide equal opportunities for all men, so far as public 
ministrations are concerned. The implication of the privileges 
and duties of a citizen is an education that prepares one for citi- 
zenship. These two implications of democracy — viz., that 
powers and practices are delegated to public authority, that 
larger aggregates and juster proportions of goods may be 
secured to each delegate, and that the practices of citizenship 
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imply opportunity for learning how to become the best citizen 
— these are finding better realization through the phase of school 
extension under consideration. 

These, then, are among the less direct or immediate causes of 
the use of public-school property after regular school hours 
and during vacation months: the logic of a free public-school 
system, the industrial spirit and methods of the age, the ascendant 
philosophy of education, and the implications of democracy. 
Three more direct or immediate causes have united to bring 
about this same result. The first of these was the demand of two 
clasess of people for the privilege of free schools. The first class 
were the industrially less favored boys and girls who had been 
compelled to leave school for the shop, factory, or office. This 
ambitious army was reinforced by a large number of adult for- 
eigners seeking the opportunity to learn the English language 
and enough of the rudiments of an education to make them of 
higher economic efficiency. 

Of the 10,000 people enrolled in twenty-two evening schools 
in Chicago (1903-4), about 70 per cent, were foreign-born or 
native-born of foreign parents. In seven schools alone there 
were enrolled 6,140 such foreigners, representing forty different 
nationalities. Mature men come night after night, crowd them- 
selves into small desks, and sit for an hour and a half, poring 
over simple English words and first-reader stories, in the cherished 
ambition to become able to read an American newspaper. Some 
have progressed far enough to read their trade papers, or to 
learn for themselves from the printed page something of the 
privileges of American citizenship, or the claims of labor. These 
ambitious foreigner and the factory boys and girls, knocking at 
the closed doors of many school buildings, should find more doors 
opening to them. 

A second immediate demand for the further use of the school- 
house arose from the side of need. To the children in the crowded 
parts of great cities, vacation does not mean grass and trees and 
hills and streams, open fields and summer sunshine; but long 
hours on hot, busy, bare streets or alleys lined with unsightly 
garbage cans, truancy from home, stolen rides, and stolen fruits. 
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To the child so situated the close of school is a time of peril. As 
there are those who seek to improve the condition of the less- 
favored children through statutory regulations of hours of em- 
ployment, safety, and sanitation, so there are those who strive 
to improve the condition of these children of the street through 
higher ideals and more wholesome surroundings. Long observa- 
tion of these children has discovered that they are lacking in the 
appreciation of the beauty of nature, and of the cleanliness of 
self and surroundings ; that they have no development of manual 
power or constructive genius. Observation has likewise shown 
that the instinct of beauty and of workmanship only needs the 
opportunity of gratification and cultivation. To supply these 
needs, the schoolhouses are being opened during the summer 
months. 

There is another demand made upon the public-school build- 
ings. The social-settlement idea has become contagious until, on 
the encouragement of public-spirited individuals and clubs, the 
people are asking that the schoolhouse be made the social as well 
as the educational center of the neighborhood. A knowledge of 
some districts of the great cities discloses a sad need of a whole- 
some social center. There are ten nationalities in one small group 
in a certain neighborhood in Chicago. There is no common 
tongue, there are no common traditions, no sympathies, no com- 
radeship. The impersonality and namelessness of their lives rest 
like a weight on all their social instincts. Within the dull-brown 
houses are a few small rooms of bare walls and uncovered floors. 
Through the smoke- and dust-covered windows scarcely enough 
light struggles to reveal in one case a babe of one year and its 
caretaker, a girl of five, asleep in rags. From many of these 
homes the mother is gone from seven o'clock in the morning until 
evening. The minds and hearts of these people are as poverty- 
stricken as are their unfurnished homes. These are the homes 
of many a young woman who yearns in her heart for the com- 
panionship of other young people. Having seen other homes 
that are more attractive, she is ashamed of her own. Many a 
young woman who dresses fairly well, and who works in some 
shop or store, will contrive many a scheme to prevent an acquaint- 
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ance from seeing the poverty of her home. Where shall these 
young people meet in wholesome ways? Where shall these 
families gratify their longing for neighborliness ? Where shall 
the social life of these people find expression? Where shall con- 
tentment, happiness, sympathy, solidarity, neighborhood pride, 
and civic interest — the very possibilities of morality and democ- 
racy — be fostered? 

There are those who know well enough the social instincts of 
a people, and who through ministering to these appetites in 
unwholesome ways, degrade and make poor in purse and spirit 
those whom our public welfare demands we should elevate. In 
the neighborhood referred to above there is not a place of public 
assembly except some saloon and the dance-hall connected with it. 
There the young men and women go; there the families go. 
There these people meet; but oh, the cost of it! Lost virtue, 
debauched mind, body, and heart, defeated ambition, sickening 
and failing sensibilities, impoverished and often wrecked homes; 
companionship with vice in the natural effort to gratify a worthy 
instinct of fellowship ; going downward through ugliness, vicious- 
ness, and error, when the instincts that lead them on are those 
that God designed should most richly bless their lives ; consorting 
with all that is mean and ugly and hateful, when all that is good 
and beautiful and happy should be their constant delight ! 

There are those who believe that the public-school houses, 
with their large assembly halls, brightly lighted rooms, and tastily 
decorated walls, should be opened to the social life of such people. 

When one looks at the need for increased use of public-school 
property, there seems to be no reason why the property is not thus 
increasingly used. But are there some difficulties? Are there 
some practical reasons why the buildings are not opened more for 
night schools, and for concerts, lectures, and social evenings? 
During the school year of 1902-3 the evening schools, the vaca- 
tion schools, the summer playgrounds, and the recreation centers 
increased the taxes about $733,000 in New York city, while 
similar extension in Chicago added $105,000 to the cost of the 
school system. The tax-paying public and the school boards of 
the great cities must be educated to the appreciation of the needs 
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and value of the proposed extension, before the latter will recom- 
mend the increased levy, or the former support it. In some cities 
the school board has not the authority to appropriate funds for 
most of these forms of extension. 

For the evening schools it has been found that a specially 
qualified list of teachers is demanded, that special kinds of courses 
and methods must be devised. All this means increased equip- 
ment. There are other difficulties, such as irregular attendance, 
fatigue, and short terms. Most of the things that are in the way 
can be overcome by a wise campaign of education of and by 
public-spirited men and women, public-spirited clubs and asso- 
ciations, school officials and tax-payers. In this educational role 
is found the work of some of the most important clubs and asso- 
ciations in the large cities, while the social settlements are accom- 
plishing much in this same direction. There are thus united a 
large number of people in providing for the foreigners whom we 
welcome, and the boys and girls whose school days have been 
foreshortened by industrial demands, the opportunities of a free 
public-school system; united in an effort to discover for the 
industrial shut-ins of our crowded quarters some place for social 
life under wholesome conditions. They are characterized by a 
commendable zeal, believing their work is the logical implication 
of a free public-school system, recognizing it as necessitated by 
and natural to the changed industrial life of the age and our 
people, inspired by the educational ideal of a complete manhood 
and womanhood, and fearless to go the full length of democracy. 
They are in earnest, for, in addition to opening summer schools 
for the children of the street, giving a new chance to young 
people who have had to leave school too early, encouraging the 
ambitious foreigners who desire to learn the English language, 
and providing a social center for the neighborhood, these 
promoters of the increased use of public-school property have 
ambitions that through these efforts they may bring parents and 
children closer together, promote local and racial assimilation, 
overcome opposition to our public-school system on the part of 
some foreigners and certain religionists, provide classes and 
studies in civic relations and duties; and thus further the educa- 
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tion of children and youth, enlarge the opportunities and souls 
of our people, elevate the moral tone of the community, promote 
good citizenship, guarantee larger homogeneity, sympathy, and 
stability, and foster respect and support for American institu- 
tions and ideals. 



